IDEALISTIC  THOUGHT  OF  INDIA
Hence the doctrine of the identity of the jiva and the Brahman,
the concept of Maya and all that it implies, were attacked, rejected,
or modified. Some Vedantins like Madhva did not care much to
unify their ideas of God, world, and jiva. Their systems are pure
pluralisms and realisms without qualification. But others could
not completely dispense with the identity of these three ideas, and
held some form of identity in difference between the three. These
are called bhedabhedavddins in Sanskrit. Their systems are included
in our survey of idealism, because they have an ideal reality,
which, though remaining unaffected, becomes this world. But this
world is real, because it is a transformation (parinama] of the
real. The jiva who is liberated can see the ideal world. Yet the
ideal reality is not one of the many realities existing side by side.
It is eternally existing, and is this world itself seen from a different
angle. Only, the jiva has to be retransformed (or a sort of involu-
tion has to take place) into his original purity, in order to experi-
ence the ideal world.
These systems also claim the Sruti as their authority and
support. Yet they also have a logical structure of their own,
which can be traced in their criticisms of rival theories. They give
their own explanation of illusion, for they also try to formulate
their criterion of truth on its basis. It is but natural that
thinking starts when life is thwarted in its course by experiences
that disappoint it. The question of truth should therefore arise
when illusion is experienced. And it is felt by almost all schools
of Indian thought, whether they are orthodox systems, which
claim the Sruti as their source, or unorthodox like Buddhism,
which rely upon perception and inference, that, if their systems
are to be rationally explained, they must start with the explana-
tion of illusion, when man first encounters the difference between
truth and falsity. All of them feel that the clue for an under-
standing of truth must somehow be found in this experience. That
is why the Buddhist Sunyavadins maintain that the object of
illusion is asat* or non-existence, for with the help of the criterion
formulated on its basis, he can prove that the world is unreal.
His theory is called asatkhyativada. The Vijnanavadins hold the
1 II the Sunyavadin is to be consistent, then his theory of illusion ought to*
be sunyakhyativada or even anirvacaniyakhyativdda as both 6unya and
aniroacanlya mean what is neither sat nor asat nor both nor neither. But in
many treatises he is represented as holding asatkhyativada, and I have followed
them. The difference between the Sunyavadin and the advaitin is that, for the
former, the object of illusion has no real basis, while, for the latter, it has. That
is, bhrama is, for the former, niradhisfhana and, for the latter, sadadhi^hana,
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